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Views on 


T IS good news that the number of school 
l districts and townships have decreased 
in the past 10 years and that there has 
been a net reduction of 23 per cent in the 
number of local government units in the 
United States (p. 82). The number of special 
districts or authorities, however, increased 
considerably during this period. There is a 
danger that authorities may be looked upon 
as a panacea for municipal ills when as a 
matter of fact they tend to disintegrate or 
fragmentize local government, disrupt regu- 
lar municipal operations, and contribute to 
taking more and more government opera- 
tions out from under popular control. Cities 
should carefully consider other methods of 
administering such activities as parking, re- 
development, and airports, before taking 
steps to set up special agencies. 

A part of the task of management is to 
keep councilmen from being overburdened 
with detail. City managers should be alert to 
ways of helping the council. Council organi- 
zation and procedures need to be revised in 
some cities so that the council can devote 
more time to broad policy matters (p. 74). 

Municipal costs are rising faster than 
revenues. In searching for a solution some 
Cities are wisely obtaining the help of citi- 
zens’ committees and outside specialists. Im- 
portant steps in any over-all survey include 
an analysis of the city’s economic base, an 
inventory of services, an examination of 
service levels, an appraisal of the efficiency 
with which services are performed, and a re- 
view of the local revenue system (p. 77). 
Specific methods used recently in several 


the News 


cities to reduce costs and to improve service 
include: a periodic check of current prac- 
tices against a list of possible goals (p. 83), 
centralizing the management of motor 
equipment (p. 83), and improving central- 
ized purchasing procedures (p. 84). 

Ohio cities now have more home rule. 
Late this month Ohio city officials will meet 
to organize a state municipal league, the 
state supreme court having ruled a year ago 
that cities may pay membership dues in or- 
ganizations of public officials. More re- 
cently the attorney general ruled that cities 
may establish and pay for the cost of in-serv- 
ice training for employees (p. 88). Local 
government in Ohio will benefit greatly from 
the results of actions initiated three years ago 
by Dayton city officials. 

Techniques of interest to municipal of- 
ficials include: recruiting qualified high 
school graduates as police apprentices (p. 
82); installing an employee record and pay- 
roll system (p. 85); centralizing city finance 
activities (p. 86); eliminating substandard 
housing (p. 86); microfilming records to 
make more space available for current needs 
(p. 87); installing a simplified accounting 
system in a small city (p. 88); and codifica- 
tion of ordinances by city employees (p. 89). 

One of the regular features of this journal, 
national trends in selected fields, is omitted 
from this month’s issue because PuBLic 
MANAGEMENT now is published 10 days 
earlier, and new data for many items were 
not available at press time. The consumers’ 
price index for February was 187.9, or 1.2 
lower than the preceding month. 
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Reducing the City Council’s Work Load 


By ARTHUR W. BROMAGE* 
Member of City Council, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


One task of management is to keep councilmen from being overburdened 
and this requires adequate administrative staff work. 


KEEP citizens working effectively 
on city councils, administrators should 
make the best use of the time which 

they have available. Councilmen resent 
time wasted on policy matters when inade- 
quate staff work has been done in advance. 
They also become restless under details 
which are significant but administrative in 
character. To understand the councilman’s 
point of view, let us consider the various 
facets of his job. The work of councilmen can 
be divided roughly into seven major fields: 
political representation, legislative opera- 
tions, directoral functions, executive prob- 
lems, administrative details, charter amend- 
ments, and public relations. Considering the 
fact that the councilman is primarily a legis- 
lator, this may seem like an extensive list. 
Can it be justified in practice? How can 
managers help to reduce the work load? 

1. Political Representation. No one can re- 
lieve the councilman of his task of playing 
politics. He has to get himself elected to of- 
fice and stay in office. The statesman left at 
home by the voters is not valuable in coun- 
cil. Councilmen must learn where their po- 
litical strength lies and work forward on that 
basis to obtain re-election. No one should ex- 
pect managers to relieve councilmen of the 
art of politics. That is a role which council- 
men have to learn. It is a complex one and 
time-consuming. 

*Eprtor’s Note: Mr. Bromage, who has been 
on the political science faculty at the University of 
Michigan since 1929, serving as professor of political 
science since 1938, was re-elected for a second term 
as member of the Ann Arbor city council in the 
spring of 1951. He is author of two pamphlets, one 
entitled On the City Council (1950), and the other, A 


Councilman Speaks (1951). Mr. Bromage is a vice- 
president of the Michigan Municipal League. 


Just before an election the city manager 
cannot expect councilmen to be as calm in 
deliberation and as judicious in statement as 
may be the case after the votes are counted. 
A wise manager will not overwork his coun- 
cil around election time. He will ordinarily 
save major plans and policies for discussion 
when council has settled down after the bien- 
nial or quadrennial political battles. 

2. Legislative Operations. Ordinance-mak- 
ing, especially the passage of regulatory or- 
dinances, is a principal duty of councilmen. 
Council must take the ultimate responsibil- 
ity for ordinances and ordinance amend- 
ments which deal with such diverse subjects 
as traffic, taxicabs, health, zoning, dogs, 
parking, building codes, and name-your- 
own problems to be regulated. Few council- 
men have the expert knowledge to pass on 
the details of such ordinances, but many of 
them, because of their political conditioning, 
have good judgment as to what their com- 
munities can and will take in the way of 
regulation. 

Management can help councilmen in or- 
dinance-making by administrative staff 
work. Ordinance-making requires study of 
model ordinances; comparative surveys of 
ordinances already in operation in other 
communities; legal skill in draftsmanship; 
and advance review and reactions by ad- 
ministrators who must enforce or “live 
with” the new regulations. It is the business 
of management to make certain that all 
available staff skills are utilized and co- 
ordinated in ordinance preparation. Beyond 
this exercise, explanations in writing and in 
“warm-up” sessions before formal council 
meetings can reduce the work load of 
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councilmen. Staff work can give them as- 
surance as to what they are about to enact 
into law. 

3. Directoral Functions. Through the direc- 
toral function (acting as a board of direc- 
tors), councilmen finally give sanction to a 
new course of action in administration. Ob- 
vious examples are the adoption of the budg- 
et, the acceptance of a new classification and 
pay plan, rules and regulations for employ- 
ees, a Capital improvement program, a bond 
issue. Completed staff work can bring these 
and similar matters to council in such a con- 
dition that they are ripe for decision. All 
legal, planning, engineering, and _ fiscal 
angles must be merged into a composite 
course of action. It is the role of manage- 
ment not only to recommend policy, but 
also to foresee and to prepare for the many 
steps in the implementation of policy. 

To take a simple illustration, consider 
fluoridation of the municipal water supply. 
Many councils have faced or are facing this 
issue. The council cannot pass on the ques- 
tion intelligently without knowing: what it 
will accomplish in reducing the incidence of 
dental caries; what doctors and dentists hold 
as to the value of fluoridation; what it will 
cost; whether equipment and materials are 
available; what the experience of other cities 
has been. After study and review, manage- 
ment can resolve all these facts into a synthe- 
sis of two or three mimeographed pages. The 
work of councilmen has thereby been re- 
duced. 

Competent administrative staff work can 
greatly diminish council’s time in exercising 
the directoral function. To do otherwise is to 
tell council in a vague manner that there is a 
problem and something must be done about 
it. Failure to cover why, when, how, and 
how much can baffle any council into unre- 
warding discussions without adequate fac- 
tual background. 

4. Executive Problems. Managers are not 
responsible, in the first instance, for charter 
provisions which burden councils with exec- 
utive problems, such. as appointments or 
confirmation of appointments. Some coun- 
cil-manager charters are “off the beam” in 
providing for council action in appointing 
certain executive officers, boards, or com- 


missions, or in confirming various executive 
appointments. Confirmation is a _ time- 
waster. 

If the council approves appointees regu- 
larly, it is rubber stamping. If the council 
disapproves, it is meddling in administra- 
tion. Councilmen rarely have the time to in- 
vestigate persons slated for administrative 
posts. Managers have a responsibility to 
point out to councils, in any charter revision, 
that executive functions, according to good 
theory and practice, should be vested in 
management. This is one sure way to save 
councilmen’s time and conserve their en- 
ergy. 

5. Administrative Details. Too much coun- 
cil time is spent on administrative details: 
passing on purchases and contracts above 
fixed and arbitrary amounts after money has 
already been appropriated for these mate- 
rials, equipment, and services. Licenses are 
another problem for council, especially liq- 
uor licenses. Too much of the procedure in 
establishing and confirming special assess- 
ment districts clears through too many coun- 
cils. Any council action in reviewing or- 
dinary claims and warrants is an adminis- 
trative audit procedure out of the past and 
meaningless in a day of chief fiscal officers. 
Any action truly administrative in charac- 
ter, which finds its way regularly into coun- 
cil meetings, should be reviewed to deter- 
mine why it comes to council and where else 
final authority might better be delegated, if 
legally possible. 

If it is legally impossible to get some of 
these administrative details out of council 
deliberations, then management must design 
procedures to expedite administrative mat- 
ters through council. An appropriate ad- 
ministrative officer should be set up as a 
‘‘watch dog”’ on each such stream of details, 
and charged with responsibility to make 
certain that council does not unwittingly 
blunder into rubber-stamping something it 
ought not to approve. Council can renew a 
considerable number of liquor licenses in a 
few minutes, if administrative management 
has done a proper job in investigation and 
certification. In this type of operation a 
council’s blunder is very likely the end result 
of an administrator’s lapse, 
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It is in this field of administrative matters 
that councilmen’s time can be consumed to 
the neglect of more important matters of 
policy. Any current audit of councilmen at 
work should attempt to isolate those items 
and processes which are administrative in 
character. Cutting'down on the administra- 
tive work of councils appears to be one of the 
best means of freeing time for more sig- 
nificant policy problems. 

The use of standing committees for other 
than limited purposes, such as public hear- 
ings, is one way of involving councilmen in 
administrative details. Once a standing com- 
mittee is created, for example, to span pub- 
lic safety matters, the door has been opened 
to detailed review by a council committee of 
police and fire administration. Councilmen 
begin to grow slantwise as “‘specialists” who 
know too much detail about police and fire. 
They tend to lose their balance as ‘‘general- 
ists’’ capable of making a judgment on the 
basis of facts and alternatives supplied by 
management. 

6. Charter Amendments. From time to time 
in home-rule cities councilmen become 
aware of charter provisions which are too 
restrictive and limiting rather than broad 
and facilitating. Some of this knowledge will 
be acquired in council’s own operations; 
other ideas will flow upward from adminis- 
trators. Insofar as councils become involved 
in charter amendments or revisions, which 
they may or may not submit to the voters, 
they again need administrative staff work to 
provide a basis for judgment, or to imple- 
ment judgments which have been reached. 

In charter amending, as in ordinance- 
making, administrative staff work can be in- 
valuable to council. Drafting of charter 
amendments also requires studies of model 
provisions; comparative provisions; analysis 
of experience in other municipal jurisdic- 
tions; and legal draftsmanship. It is manage- 
ment which should coordinate all this into 
proper focus for final review and action by 
council. 

7. Public Relations. Councilmen have their 
own battles to fight in public relations. They 
must deal with individual voters, with news- 
papers and radio, with clubs and organiza- 
tions, with the vocal minority as well as the 
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passive majority. Councilmen usually make 
or break themselves on the rough terrain of 
public relations. The councilman must make 
his own way in part, but even in this area of 
action, administrators can assist. 

How can management help? A good in- 
formation and complaint bureau or officer at 
city hall can educate many voters to appeal 
through established administrative channels 
rather than going everlastingly to council- 
men. It is inevitable that some complaints 
will go to a councilman, but they ought not 
to be the only complaint boxes in the city. 

Management can also assist by supplying 
councilmen with positive information for 
speeches and radio forums. The skillful ad- 
ministrator will launch significant programs 
and reports through council and mayor. It 
is a wise manager who knows what to release 
through council-mayor levels, what to clear 
from his own office, and what can be given 
out as departmental stories. By providing 
councilmen with positive public relations, 
management can avoid resentment, the 
councilmen’s attitude that they are under 
fire, taking negative, defensive positions. 

Conclusion. There they are: seven aspects 
of the work of councilmen. Taking them to- 
gether they constitute a considerable bundle 
of duties. Old-time councilmen are well 
aware of the time it takes to meet these duties 
in a responsible manner. Freshman council- 
men can soon become sour if no one assists 
them in bundling these duties into a man- 
ageable pack. The pack can be worn, as 
thousands of councilmen demonstrate. The 
astute manager seeks to limit the amount of 
time required by council’s duties, and helps 
to adjust the pack at various stages of the 
pilgrim’s progress. 

Otherwise the councilmen flash a collec- 
tive S.O.S., which means: “‘Save our Skins.” 
More freely translated this can mean: ‘“‘Send 
out for Substitutes.’”? Why? It may be be- 
cause they have had too much: political 
representation; legislative operations; direc- 
toral functions; executive problems; admin- 
istrative details; charter amendments; and 
public relations. Too much or too many can 
result from inadequate administrative staff 
work. Keeping councilmen from being over- 
burdened is part of the task of management. 
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Financing Essential Municipal Services 


By WILLIAM H. SHERMAN* 
City Comptroller and Finance Officer, Greenwich, Connecticut 


Suggestions for solving the problem of financing essential services 
during inflation, based on a survey of 21 cities. 


RE our cities facing serious difficulty 
in financing essential services from 
existing revenues? The question 

may be dealt with either generally or particu- 
larly, and, if particularly, there are undoubt- 
edly many cases where the answer would be 
“no.” If dealt with generally, however, the 
answer must be “yes,” based on such evi- 
dence as is available. 

One bit of evidence is the Compendium of 
City Government Finances in 1950 published by 
the United States Bureau of the Census. The 
financial statistics included in this document 
indicate that from 1942 to 1950 the expendi- 
tures of the 474 cities of 25,000 population 
and over increased about 56 per cent on a 
per capita basis, while revenues increased 44 
per cent on the same basis. In gross amounts 
the revenues and expenditures of the cities of 
25,000 population and over showed a much 
larger deficit in 1950 than in 1942: 





1942 1950 

(in millions of dollars) 

I, 6 is cenewknewees $2,677 $4,929 
0 a ee 2,589 4,416 
Deficiency of revenue....... $ 88 $ 513 


The very substantial increase in the gap 
between expenditures and revenues during 
this period should be coupled with the fact 
that in 1950 the gross outstanding debt of 
these cities exceeded the 1942 level for the 
first time in the intervening period, after 


* Eprror’s Note: Mr. Sherman, who has been 
in his present position since 1947, was formerly ac- 
countant and assistant to the city manager of Albert 
Lea, Minnesota; field representative, League of 

innesota Municipalities; supervising accountant, 
Minnesota State Public Examiner’s Office; and 
staff member, Public Administration Service, Chi- 
cago. 


being sharply reduced from 1942 to 1946 be- 
cause of war restrictions on capital expendi- 
tures: 


1942 1946 1950 
(in millions of dollars) 
Crees Get. cick ccs $8,135 $7,161 $8,626 


Additional evidence of the financial dif- 
ficulties of our cities is furnished by cities 
themselves in response to a recent question- 
naire sent by the International City Man- 
agers’ Association to 21 cities in 16 different 
states. These cities ranged in population 
from about 5,000 to 500,000, with almost 
two-thirds over 25,000. In response to 
the direct question ‘‘Is your city facing any 
difficulties this year in financing municipal 
services from existing sources of revenue?” 
14 of 21 indicated that they were facing a 
problem and were attempting various meth- 
ods of solution. It can probably be fairly 
said that these representative cities are gen- 
erally well-run, well-managed cities and 
that waste or inefficiency is not primarily re- 
sponsible for their financial difficulties. What 
then are the causes—for these cities and 
many like them? 


Causes OF FINANCIAL DIFFICULTY 

The principal cause of course is that costs 
have gone up, and are still rising, with ap- 
parently no ceiling, while at the same time 
revenues, although also rising, are bumping 
against the ceilings provided by both the 
uneconomic character of the city itself, as a 
taxing unit for many types of taxes, and also 
by state legislation affecting both city reve- 
nues and costs, and about which cities have 
so little to say in many, although not all, 
cases. 


[77 ] 
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Lack of any stability in prices has of 
course been a major if not the principal fac- 
tor in rising costs, and one over which mu- 
nicipal councils and administrations have 
little control. Along with this factor have 
been other accompanying factors. One of 
these is the changing social policy reflected 
in the shorter work week, paid holidays, and 
more generous sick leave and vacation allow- 
ances, which has had an important impact 
on costs. 

Another factor is a change in service re- 
quirements—people expect more from gov- 
ernment, at all levels, than they used to. The 
ICMA survey previously referred to, re- 
vealed that in 16 out of 21 cities one or more 
new services or activities have been under- 
taken since World War II. These services 
range all the way from refuse collection and 
disposal, through new police and fire protec- 
tion services, new health and inspectional 
services, to new libraries and newly under- 
taken recreation activities. On the other 
hand, in only four cities had one or more 
services been eliminated or reduced since 
World War II, and in at least two cases the 
services eliminated were comparatively 
minor. 

The cumulative result of “‘cost-of-living”’ 
price changes, changes in working condi- 
tions, and new and expanded services is re- 
flected in the increases in city (nonschool) 
employment, average wages, and payrolls 
for the cities of 25,000 population and over 
from October, 1942, to October, 1950, as re- 
ported in the United States Census Bureau 
publication, City Employment in 1950. The to- 
tal number of employees rose from 548,000 
to 869,000, about a 59 per cent increase, an 
employee’s average monthly wage increased 
from $126 to $208, a 65 per cent increase, 
and total monthly payrolls for October rose 
almost 109 per cent from $91.1 million to 
$190.3 million. 

In spite of the importance of these factors, 
however, a more basic factor in the case of 
many larger cities is the trend of population 
outward from the city, coupled with the 
changing character of the population of the 
central city. 

Metropolitan areas in the United States 
now include some 84 million people, about 
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56 per cent of our total population. During 
the period 1940-1950 these areas accounted 
for more than four-fifths of the nation’s in- 
crease in population, growing at a rate of 
21.2 per cent. If this rate of growth is broken 
down, however, as between the “central 
city,”’ and the outlying or “‘suburban”’ areas, 
the long-noted tendency of central cities to 
increase, if at all, only at a much slower rate 
than suburban areas, is again apparent. For 
the decade the rate of growth for the “‘cen- 
tral city’? was 13 per cent compared to the 
34.9 per cent increase in the population of 
the outlying areas. 

Probably this outward movement of 
people represents a basic human urge that 
has been made possible of realization in the 
last 30 years by the automobile and im- 
proved mass transit facilities. Coupled with 
a certain amount of industrial decentraliza- 
tion, it however results in city populations 
with relatively less tax-paying ability; higher 
per capita costs for education, relief, social 
services, and public housing; and at the same 
time a shrinking property tax base. When a 
shrinking property tax base is coupled with 
unrealistic state property tax rate limitations 
the financial results are accentuated. 

Causes necessarily have to be analyzed in 
general terms in an article of this nature. 
Every municipal council and administra- 
tion, however, has to be interested in the 
specific causes responsible for their own 
financial difficulty, and more particularly, 
those causes about which they can do some- 
thing. 

SomE PossrBLE SOLUTIONS 

What are some possible solutions, or at 
least alleviations, of the problem? The most 
obvious are: (1) getting more service per dol- 
lar expended, (2) eliminating or reducing 
services, and/or (3) increasing the rates of 
present revenue sources and finding new 
revenue sources that are equitable and with- 
in the economic ability of the taxpaying 
group. These alternatives involve questions 
of administrative competence; community 
needs and policies with respect to service lev- 
els; legal restrictions; the relations of the mu- 
nicipality to the state—and often to the fed- 
eral government; the economic well-being 
of the community; and similar questions. 
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Often, however, the apparent complexity 
and insolubility of many of these questions, 
such as those involved in intergovernmental 
fiscal relations, obscures the relative simplic- 
ity of the basic alternatives, and we shy away 
from attempts at solutions because of: (1) 
inertia, (2) a feeling that the community will 
not understand nor participate in the equi- 
table solution of fiscal problems, and (3) a 
too prevalent feeling (at all levels of govern- 
ment) that the other levels are hostile groups 
whose interests are so divergent that compe- 
tition for, rather than the best utilization of, 
the citizens’ tax dollar is necessarily inevi- 
table. 

Many cities, both individually and collec- 
tively, have taken positive steps to solve their 
fiscal problems, however. For example, the 
ICMA survey previously referred to re- 
vealed that larger cities, as widely separated 
as Grand Rapids, Michigan, and Kansas 
City, Missouri, and Hartford, Connecticut, 
have established representative citizens’ 
committees to study and make recommenda- 
tions concerning the kind and quality of city 
services in relation to revenue needs and the 
sources of revenue which should be used. 
Other cities have taken similar steps, as in 
Boulder, Colorado; Westerville, Ohio; Mt. 
Lebanon, Pennsylvania; and Morgantown, 
West Virginia. 

Cities utilizing outside technical assistance 
include Grand Rapids; Inglewood, Califor- 
nia; Boulder, Colorado; and Danville, Vir- 
ginia. In the case of Grand Rapids the citi- 
zens’ committee, which is independently 
financed, has employed a well-known tax 
expert. On the other hand, such cities as 
Kansas City, Hartford, Cambridge (Massa- 
chusetts), and Danville (Virginia) are utiliz- 
ing the services of their own budget and re- 
search bureaus. 


OTHER Steps TO TAKE 

It is significant that of the 21 cities cov- 
ered by the ICMA survey, 14 cities, whether 
or not they reported financial difficulties, 
emphasized the responsibility of the city for 
ensuring that required services are being ef- 
ficiently performed and that present service 
charges for special services are adequate be- 
fore new revenue sources are sought. It is 
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perhaps also significant that only five of the 
cities reporting indicated that they were tak- 
ing a look at property assessments, the prop- 
erty tax base. In many cases, however, as in 
Kansas City, for example, property assess- 
ment is a county rather than a city function. 

The survey did pretty clearly indicate 
that cities, even those that are not having 
immediate financial difficulties, are attack- 
ing their fiscal problems by: 

1. Critically examining the need for pres- 
ent services and the efficiency with which 
they are performed. 

2. Making sure that rates for special serv- 
ices cover the cost of those services. 

3. Ensuring that the city receives all reve- 
nue to which it is presently entitled. 

4. Joining with other cities to secure a 
greater share of state aids and shared taxes, 
and/or the power to impose local taxes other 
than property taxes. 

These measures, in fact, are successive 
steps which might be taken by any city to 
the point considered necessary in each indi- 
vidual case. 

Economic Base. It certainly seems axiomat- 
ic, however, that as a preliminary to, or a 
part of the first step, there should be the de- 
termination of the economic base of the city 
and its economic and social as well as its 
physical characteristics. On this base the 
factors peculiar to the local economy can be 
isolated and probable future trends pro- 
jected. This, it seems to the writer, is pri- 
marily although not entirely a job to be dele- 
gated to the city planner and his staff, if 
there is a city planning organization. Sug- 
gestions for the organization and techniques 
which can be used in these types of basic 
studies are given in Report No. 84 of the 
Management Information Service of the 
International City Managers’ Association. 

Inventory of Services. Along with this study 
should go: (1) a thorough inventory of all 
the public services performed in the city by 
all governmental agencies and by private or 
semi-public agencies, the quantity and qual- 
ity of service performed by each agency, and 
any duplication and overlapping of services; 
and (2) a careful study of the city’s present 
revenue system and its relation to the revenue 
systems of overlapping governmental units, 
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in order to determine both the return from, 
and the impact of, the total revenue system 
on the city’s various economic groups. 

Only on the basis of fairly complete infor- 
mation of this nature should decisions be 
made as to the causes of financial difficulties. 
It is easier to blame inflation, or ‘‘the archaic 
property tax,”’ or the anti-urban feeling of a 
state legislature. All of these may be con- 
tributing causes, but the very fact of their 
existence may obscure even more important 
causes that are not as readily apparent. 

Service Levels. After an inventory of serv- 
ices has been developed for a particular city, 
the administrator and his staff should ap- 
praise the level of these services by the use of 
various methods. Many methods have been 
developed by ICMA itself; e.g., comparing 
dollars, man-hours, or some other measure of 
effort with so-called minimum standards rec- 
ommended for an adequate program, or 
comparing various indices of effort with 
comparable cities throughout the country, 
or studying various measures of results ac- 
complished. 

The final decision as to “‘levels of service” 
has to be made by the community itself and 
its elected representatives. It should be an- 
swered, however, on the basis of full infor- 
‘mation as to the present levels of services in 
relation to citizen demand, the cost of each 
service, and the relation of the total money 
cost to needs and ability or willingness to 
pay, and it is here that appraisals by the ad- 
ministrator and his staff are invaluable. At 
this stage, particularly, the use of representa- 
tive citizens’ committees to work with mu- 
nicipal councils is most valuable. 

Efficiency of Service. Along with the question 
of the “‘level of service,”’ goes the question of 
the efficiency with which services are per- 
formed. This is an administrative question 
which has to be satisfactorily answered be- 
fore any city can cry “‘poor.” Certainly the 
professionalization of the municipal service 
has progressed far enough to provide every 
administrator with ways and means to de- 
termine whether funds provided have been 
wisely expended. The ICMA itself furnishes 
“‘ways and means,” through its monthly 
publications, its very valuable Management 
Information Service, and other special serv- 
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ices it furnishes its members. Other national 
professional organizations in the fields of 
finance, planning, personnel, and in the 
various functional fields, perform similar 
functions. 

Local Revenue System. Just as services are 
appraised, so should the city’s revenue sys- 
tem be subjected to a critical review. Par- 
ticularly should real and personal property 
assessments and assessment procedures be 
reviewed as well as collection procedures. 
Also charges for special city services and the 
use of city facilities should be investigated. 

It may be that the process of critical ex- 
aminations of both expenditures and reve- 
nues will suggest courses of action which may 
eliminate the need for seeking additional 
revenue as a solution to a financial problem. 
If not, either the rates of existing taxes must 
be increased or new sources sought. It should 
be pointed out that one of these alternatives 
is not open to all cities, since only in about 28 
states have cities been authorized to impose 
additional taxes, and then in many cases 
only to a limited extent. Criteria on which 
decisions as to the best new sources of reve- 
nue can be based are readily available and 
need not be repeated here. 


NEED FOR NEw APPROACH 

The basic causes of many municipal 
financial problems will not be removed by 
adding piecemeal to an already patchwork 
tax system, or even by more equitable dis- 
tribution of state aids or shared taxes—that 
is not until our different levels of government 
realize that they are fundamentally one gov- 
ernment existing only to serve the best inter- 
ests of all its citizens. Our government may 
not survive if we continue to operate our lo- 
cal, state, and federal governments in an at- 
mosphere of mutual hostility and “power 
politics.” Naive and unrealistic to expect 
otherwise? Perhaps, but at least two things 
are worth an effort. 

First, municipal officials generally can ac- 
tively support, in our present session of Con- 
gress, Senate Bil! 1146 which would create a 
Temporary National Commission on [nter- 
governmental Relations to make specific 
recommendations concerning, among other 
things, the allocation of governmental func- 
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tions and powers and the fiscal relations 
among the various levels of governments. 

Second, in each state where such action 
has not already been taken, citizens and lo- 
cal government and state officials ought to 
work for the establishment of a similar com- 
mission on the state-local level to study the 
present allocation of functions as between 
the state and its local government units, the 
status of state aids and shared taxes, and the 
kinds and amounts of revenue collected by 
the state and its local governments. Some 
states have made studies of this kind, and 
more have made such studies for certain 
functions, particularly the highway and so- 
cial welfare functions. 

Such a study ought to lead to the estab- 
lishment of a permanent commission on 
state-local government relations which 
might well be the advisory board for a state 
department of local affairs. This agency 
ought to be a state department of major 
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rank, with the power, subject to review, to 
make recommendations as to the allocation 
of functions and revenue sources between 
the state and its local governments. It would 
thereby serve as the means whereby both 
services and revenue are so allocated in every 
state that the citizens’ tax dollar is wisely 
utilized. 

No one who has had any experience in 
municipal or any other government is un- 
aware of its practical aspects. There is, of 
course, an apparently unlimited number of 
special interest groups who think individual- 
istically and without much if any thought for 
the “‘greatest good for the greatest number.” 
Such groups will always be with us. But 
some leadership must be taken. The re- 
sources and power of political leaders, citizen 
groups, the press, radio, and schools should 
be used to reduce, not accentuate, cleavages, 
and to reconcile apparently conflicting in- 
terests if we are to keep local government. 


MUNICIPAL PUBLIC RELATIONS 


PR Methods 


Miami Beach, Florida, has inaugurated a 
four-page printed newspaper, entitled Miami 
Beach Record, which carries the subhead “A 
Report to the People.’’ Published quarterly 
by the city’s director of public relations, the 
first issue carries information about a special 
election on granting a new power franchise, 
events scheduled at the city auditorium, new 
construction projects, and a chart showing 
revenue sources and how the money is spent. 

Escanaba, Michigan, uses the reverse side 
of utility bills for messages designed to ac- 
quaint the public with municipal activities 
and to introduce city employees. A recent 
bill, for example, introduced the city clerk 
and described his activities. Citizens are in- 
vited to “‘drop in and get acquainted with 
your clerk sometime.” 

In San Bruno, California, the city man- 
ager writes a weekly column on civic matters 
for a local newspaper “‘in the interest of bet- 
ter understanding between city officials and 
the citizens of our town.” The articles are 


carried under the heading of ‘Your City’s 
Business.” 

Dormont, Pennsylvania, has prepared an 
eight-page pamphlet, entitled Welcome to the 
Borough of Dormont, which is handed by the 
Welcome Wagon to newcomers. It contains 
a message for new citizens about municipal 
activities. 

In Salinas, California, the local news- 
paper in a recent special edition devoted a 
number of pages to municipal activities but 
the city was required to pay for only two of 
the pages—one page entitled ‘‘How Salinas 
Serves You” and the other ‘Growth of the 
City of Salinas.’ Copy was prepared by City 
Manager Ted B. Adsit and publication cost 
to the city was $250. 

In Oak Ridge, Tennessee, where the 
Atomic Energy Commission is undertaking 
to sell homes to residents and sponsoring the 
incorporation of the city under state law, the 
local newspaper is publishing a column 
“People Are Asking’? in which questions 
are answered by AEC officials. 
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Recruits High School Graduates as 
Police Apprentices 


ILWAUKEE, Wisconsin, has inaugu- 
rated a police aide training program 
enabling qualified high school graduates to 
become civilian employees of the police de- 
partment. After four years of apprenticeship 
they will be eligible at age 23 for positions as 
patrolmen. This program will be carried out 
near the end of each school year. The first 19 
aides will be selected before July 1. 

The apprentices will perform a variety of 
duties and assignments now performed by 
uniformed patrolmen. They will be rotated 
to provide training in all divisions of police 
work. The aides will wear a distinctive uni- 
form and starting salary will be $220 per 
month with semi-annual increases of $10 a 
month to a maximum salary of $290 after 
three and one-half years of service. 

Candidates must be high school gradu- 
ates and at least 18 years of age, must pass a 
physical examination, and have good moral 
character. The initial selections will be made 
by high school principals and the city will 
provide physical examinations and oral in- 
terviews. The young men selected will be 
given a special course at the vocational 
school to assure a higher level of clerical 
skill. After a maximum of four years’ appren- 
ticeship the police aides will be promoted to 
the rank of patrolmen upon recommenda- 
tions of the police chief. 


Surveys Provide Data on Land Use 
and Public Services 


RLINGTON County, Virginia, and 
Newton, Kansas, have recently com- 
pleted planning surveys. In Arlington 
County an economic survey of land use, 
made under the auspices of the county plan- 
ning commission, indicates future changes in 
zoning requirements. The report submitted 
to the county board, entitled Economic Survey 
of the Land Uses of Arlington County, contains 
many tables showing economic data and 
trends over a period of years. The report 
points out that the cost of providing county 


services to an average apartment unit costs 
$81 a year and to a single family home $150. 
The average apartment yields $87 a year in 
taxes and the average single family home 
$125. Single family homes thus incur an 
annual deficit of $710,000. The report sug- 
gests that commercial and industrial uses 
which yield a surplus above the cost of sup- 
plying services should be developed to their 
full potential. 

In Newton, a city of 11,590 population, 
the city council and planning commission 
secured the services of the consulting staff of 
the Bureau of Government Research at the 
University of Kansas. A 67-page report, en- 
titled A Comprehensive Planning Survey of New- 
ton, presents a compilation of community 
data from which a city plan may be formu- 
lated. It offers specific suggestions on how 
the community can be improved by compar- 
ing existing conditions with desirable mini- 
mum standards and pointing out areas that 
should receive attention with regard to land 
use, zoning and subdivision control, the 
parking problem, public facilities and serv- 
ices, and fiscal planning. 


Decrease of 23 Per Cent in Local 
Government Units 


HE number of governmental units in 

the United States has decreased 23 per 
cent since 1942, according to the United 
States Bureau of the Census in a nine-page 
report issued early in March entitled Govern- 
ments in the United States in 1951. The total gov- 
ernments in 1951 numbered 119,465 which 
is 36,000 fewer than in 1942. Of this total, 
70,452 are local school districts (three-fifths 
of the total) and 48,964 are other local gov- 
ernments, in addition to the federal govern- 
ment and 48 state governments. 

The most striking change from 1942 to 
1951 was the elimination of 38,127 school 
districts, a reduction of 35.1 per cent. States 
which have consolidated or abolished more 
than one-half of their school districts since 
1942 are Arkansas, Illinois, New York, Okla- 
homa, and Texas. The number of townships 
decreased 8.4 per cent. 
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There were 457 more municipalities in 
the United States in 1951 than in 1942. The 
term ‘municipalities’ includes cities, bor- 
oughs, villages, and towns. Illinois with 
1,152 has more municipalities than any 
other state. Pennsylvania has 989, Iowa 933, 
and Ohio 898. The total number of munici- 
palities in 1951 was 16,577, which is 2.8 per 
cent more than in 1942. 

The largest increase was in special dis- 
tricts which numbered 11,900 in 1951, an 
increase of 43.4 per cent. Special districts 
which are independent local governments, 
generally set up to perform a single function, 
are most numerous in I[I]linois and California 
where there are more than 1,300 in each 
state. Other states with more than 500 such 
districts are Missouri, New York, Kansas, 
Washington, Texas, and Nebraska. Almost 
one-half of all special districts are accounted 
for by three types—soil conservation, drain- 
age, and fire protection districts. Another 
one-fourth consists of highway, housing, ir- 
rigation, water, and sewer districts. 


Centralizes Management of City- 
Owned Motor Equipment 


OYAL Oak, Michigan (46,898), has 
set up a motor equipment pool man- 
aged by the public works superintendent. 
All city vehicles formerly owned by individ- 
ual departments are now “owned” by a re- 
volving fund and are rented to the depart- 
ments on a permanent assignment basis. 
This equipment includes 29 passenger cars, 
24 pickup trucks, 25 heavy trucks, 3 tractor 
mowers, 3 motor graders, and 15 miscel- 
laneous pieces of equipment. 

The equipment is maintained and stored 
at the city garage where all types of repairs 
except body repairs are made by city me- 
chanics. The public works department keeps 
all records, including maintenance and op- 
eration cost and depreciation records. De- 
preciation for small equipment is based upon 
the estimated miles of operation and for 
heavy equipment on the number of hours of 
operation. Rental rate charges are deter- 
mined on the basis of equipment cost experi- 
ence for the past three years. 

This new system of motor equipment 
management has simplified accounting pro- 


cedures. Charges are no longer made against 
equipment accounts in individual depart- 
ments but only against the revolving fund. 
The public works department furnishes the 
finance office with a summary of rentals to 
be charged to the various departments and 
functions. Keeping a record of actual cost is 
a check against the rentals. 

Budgeting also is simplified because under 
the new plan it is necessary only to calculate 
the total rentals involved in a single budget 
object class which includes equipment costs. 
The revolving fund provides for equipment 
replacements by including depreciation 
charges in the rental rate, thus eliminating 
wide fluctuations in department budgets for 
equipment replacement. 

In setting up the procedures for the cen- 
tralized management of equipment, city of- 
ficials were guided by the recommendations 
which Public Administration Service had 
made for similar installations in Ann Arbor 
and Flint. Many useful ideas also were se- 
cured from the experience of such cities as 
Superior, Wisconsin; Plymouth, Michigan; 
and Dallas, Texas.—E. M. SHAFTER, city 
manager, Royal Oak. 


Makes Periodic Check of Local 


Management Practices 


N EAU Claire, Wisconsin (36,058), more 
than three-fourths of the suggested prac- 
tices and procedures set forth in the report 
entitled Check List on How Cities Can Cut Costs 
have been adopted. When the first city man- 
ager of Eau Claire took office in 1949 one of 
his first acts was to check the level of man- 
agement efficiency and to determine the 
areas that needed special attention. This 
Check List had just been published by the 
International City Managers’ Association. 
By applying the 542 items in the Check List 
to local conditions, he found that only 37 per 
cent of those that applied to that city could 
be answered in the affirmative. He then dis- 
cussed with the city council and department 
heads the items which had been checked 
“No” with a view to ascertaining what steps 
could be taken to improve local administra- 
tion. 
Plans were made to carry out necessary 
changes and a tentative schedule was agreed 
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upon to put these improvements into effect. 
Six months later another check showed that 
52 per cent of the applicable items could be 
answered in the affirmative. A third check at 
the end of 1950 showed 58 per cent, and a 
recent check showed that 70 per cent of the 
items that applied to Eau Claire had been 
put into effect, with another 9 per cent in 
process. In other words, of the 542 items in 
the Check List, 476 applied directly to Eau 
Claire and of these 335 have been activated 
and 45 are under way. 

The application of the ICMA Check List 
to municipal activities in Eau Claire has pro- 
vided subject matter for periodic reports to 
the council, for department head meetings, 
and has served as a guide in making special 
studies and the hiring of consultants. Even 
more important is the use made of the Check 
List in setting up a schedule of improved 
procedures that should be adopted each year 
for a number of years in the future. At the 
end of each year comparison can be made 
with the Check List to see just how we are 
doing and where we should be next year in 
our management job.—JAmgEs R. PoLLock, 
city manager, Eau Claire. 


Sets Up New Procedures in 
Centralized Purchasing 


S Moines, Iowa, has centralized all 

city purchases and has issued a Pur- 
chasing Handbook which outlines the proce- 
dures to be followed by city employees. It 
also contains copies of several forms used and 
a chart showing the purchasing procedure. 
Formal bids are required on purchases of 
more than $1,500. All bids except those con- 
cerned with letting contracts for special as- 
sessment projects are opened publicly by the 
city manager or the purchasing agent. The 
manager exercises the option of making the 
award or submitting his recommendation to 
the city council for the latter to make the 
award. In an emergency the manager is per- 
mitted with proper safeguards to make non- 
competitive purchases up to $5,000. 

To cut down paper work and labor in- 
volved in buying items costing less than $10 
and which the city is not warranted in stor- 
ing a petty cash fund has been set up through 
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which the purchasing agent reimburses the 
using department for such approved pur- 
chases upon presentation of the vendor’s 
receipt. Purchases based on contracts en- 
tered into with the vendor, such as for ce- 
ment, coal, and gasoline, are handled on a 
sub-order procedure which also applies to 
services available at a fixed rate, such as 
electricity and telephone. Under this sub- 
order plan the purchasing agent with the 
approval of the director of finance certifies 
to the using department its share of a given 
contract or appropriation, and deliveries are 
made by the vendors as needed. 

Upon request of the purchasing agent 
using departments are required to submit 
estimates of needs of specified classes of ma- 
terials, commodities, or services for periods 
specified by the agent. Once a year the pur- 
chasing agent will analyze the inventory 
commodity record and wherever possible 
will make provision for bulk buying of 
items, for reducing the number of items pur- 
chased, and for the sale, conversion, or 
otherwise disposing of items in stock that 
cannot be used. 

A performance bond may be required of 
each bidder on contracts in excess of $1,500 
when in the opinion of the city manager the 
public interest will be served thereby. No 
contract can be assigned by the successful 
bidder without the written consent of the 
city manager. 

Stores have been established at the city 
yards, city garage, and in the city hall. To 
control these stores a combined perpetual 
inventory commodity record has been set up 
in the purchasing agent’s office. To this rec- 
ord are posted all purchases and all with- 
drawals from stores. 

Purchasing and inventory operations are 
tied into cost and budgetary accounting on 
construction projects, motorized equipment, 
and operating services. Direct purchases and 
withdrawals from stores are identified by 
work order numbers forwarded to the cost 
accounting division of the finance depart- 
ment. The city’s accounts thus are reconcil- 
able with the purchasing records.—CorBETT 
Lone, administrative assistant to city man- 
ager, Des Moines. 
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City Installs Employee 
Record System 


ANHATTAN, Kansas (19,056), has 
adopted an ordinance providing for a 
new pay plan and establishing a vacation 
and sick leave policy. The ordinance estab- 
lishes minimum and maximum salaries for 
each class of positions and is supplemented 
by an administrative order establishing a 
five-step salary plan for each position. The 
salary increases are based on merit ratings 
made in January and June of each year. 

The city has provided an “‘employee’s his- 
tory and leave record’? form for each em- 
ployee to show accrued annual and sick 
leave and amount of such leave taken each 
year, record of service ratings, a record of 
various positions held, in-service training 
work taken, and personal data including 
education, marital status, and so on. 

A new payroll procedure includes the use 
of a form, “‘employee payroll notice,” pre- 
pared in duplicate and used as the authority 
for the payroll clerk to place employees on 
the roll or to notify the payroll clerk of any 
change in pay status of an employee. The 
form provides for approval by the depart- 
ment head and the city manager. The car- 
bon copy is retained by the pay clerk and 
the original by the employing department. 
Another form used is “summary time record 
of employees” which is maintained by de- 
partments and transmitted on the last day of 


the earning period to the payroll clerk as the 
basis for preparing the payroll. 

A machine accounting system was in- 
augurated on January 1, 1952, and payroll 
preparation is a part of this operation. The 
pay checks and earnings records of each em- 
ployee as well as the clerk’s and treasurer’s 
warrant records are prepared at. one opera- 
tion. As a by-product the employee is fur- 
nished with a statement of earnings and pay- 
roll deductions each pay period. The payroll 
procedure has cut the time of preparation 
from five days to four hours for the prepara- 
tion of these records since they can all be 
prepared in one operation instead of sepa- 
rate operations.—W. B. Avery, city man- 
ager, Manhattan. 


Rent Cars For City Use 


WENTY cities and counties rent in- 

stead of buy passenger cars, mainly for 
police service. The cars are replaced after a 
certain number of miles or after one year 
whichever comes first. The city generally 
pays for the gas, oil, and installation of spe- 
cial equipment; the dealer maintains the 
cars at a fixed rate per mile or a flat charge 
per month. Provisions of the lease agree- 
ments of these cities are summarized in a 
special report, entitled Municipal Experience 
with Car Rental Plans, recently issued by Man- 
agement Information Service conducted by 
the International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion and distributed to the officials of cities 
which subscribe to this service. 


Important Annual Conferences for Municipal Officials 


American Institute of Planners—Baltimore, 
April 25-27, 1952. 

American Public Power Association—Seattle, 
April 29—May 1, 1952. 

American Water Works Association—Kansas 
City, Missouri, May 4-9, 1952. 

United States Conference of Mayors—New 
York, May 15-17, 1952. 

National Institute of Municipal Clerks—Dal- 
las, May 21-23, 1952. 

Municipal Finance Officers Association—Bos- 
ton, June 15-19, 1952. 

American Library Association—New York, 
June 27-July 5, 1952. 


American Public Works Association—Los 
Angeles, August 24-27, 1952. 

International City Managers’ Association— 
Kansas City, Missouri, September 28—October 2, 
1952. 

National Recreation Association—Seattle, 
September 29-—October 3, 1952. 

American Society of Planning Officials—Bos- 
ton, October 5-8, 1952. 

National Association of Housing Officials— 
Buffalo, October 14-17, 1952. 

American Public Health Association—Cleve- 
land, October 20-24, 1952. 

Civil Service Assembly of United States and 
Canada—New York, October 20-23, 1952. 











WHAT AMERICAN CITIES ARE DOING 


Centralizes Finance Activities 


OLLEGE Station, Texas (7,925), has 
adopted a new charter which provides for a 
department of finance headed by a finance direc- 
tor appointed by the manager. The finance direc- 
tor will supervise and be responsible for the dis- 
bursement of all city monies; prepare a monthly 
statement of receipts and disbursements; main- 
tain a general accounting system; prepare the an- 
nual financial report; supervise and be respon- 
sible for property assessments; collect all taxes, 
special assessments, license fees, and other city 
revenues; have custody of all public funds and all 
investments and invested funds; supervise pur- 
chasing; and approve all proposed expenditures. 


New Sources of Revenue 


Placerville, California (3,749), has adopted a 
sewer service charge of 50 cents for single-family 
homes which is added to water bills. Business 
houses are charged 10 per cent of the water bill or 
$1 whichever is greater. San Gabriel, California 
(20,343), has adopted a charge of $15 for each 
residential or business lot annexed to the city to 
help defray administrative expenses and police 
and fire protection service. El] Monte, California 
(8,101), has recently adopted a retail sales tax of 
one-half of 1 per cent. Zion, Illinois (8,950), has 
adopted a garage collection charge of $3 per 
quarter for each dwelling. The charge will be 
shown separately on water bills. Oklahoma City 
recently granted a 25-year franchise to the local 
gas and electric company under which the com- 
pany pays the city 2 per cent of its gross revenue, 
supplies electricity for street lights at one-half the 
regular rates, and provides free current for other 
municipal operations. The new franchise will net 
the city about $250,000 annually. Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, requires a fee for zoning variances. The 
fee ranges from no charge for an interpretation of 
district boundaries up to $25 for variances to per- 
mit a public garage in a commercial district or to 
permit a doctor’s office in a C or D district. 


No Parking, Cleaner Streets 


In Richmond, Virginia, street cleaning has 
been more effective by prohibiting curb parking 
during certain hours at the fringe of the central 
business area. Permanent “no parking” signs 
have been erected. For example, a sign might 
read “No Parking Wednesday 9:00 a.m. to 
11:00 a.m. Under this system only one side of ap- 
proximately 50 blocks is cleaned each day. Signs 
have been installed in 103 blocks, and through 


the coordination of the public safety and public 
works departments parking violations have 
dropped over 50 per cent from the time when 
temporary paper signs were put up each week for 
this purpose. From a public relations viewpoint 
complaints to both departments relative to clean- 
ing activities in this area have dropped 95 per 
cent. From three to five signs per block are re- 
quired at an initial installation cost of $4 and an 
annual maintenance cost of 75 cents each. 


Council Forbids Employee Unions 


South Pasadena, California (16,935), has 
adopted an ordinance prohibiting city employees 
from joining any labor union which might “im- 
pair their complete freedom and independence in 
matters of law enforcement and vital services to 
the community.” The ordinance points out that 
in the event of controversies between labor and 
industry or jurisdictional disputes among labor 
groups, members of labor unions would not have 
the freedom that the public interest demands. It 
is specifically provided in the ordinance that “‘no 
appointive employee of the city may be a mem- 
ber of any organization in any manner identified 
with any association of workers, federation of la- 
bor, or labor union, which admits to membership 
persons who are not employees of the city or whose 
membership is not exclusively made up of em- 
ployees of the city.” 


Eliminates Substandard Housing 

Pasadena, California, during the last six 
months of 1951 demolished 545 substandard 
buildings as part of a comprehensive program for 
the elimination of slums. City officials estimate 
that an additional vear and one-half or two years 
will be required to finish the present schedule 
which calls for the demolition of more than 1,015 
buildings of all types and the discontinuance of 
102 junkyards. The cost to the city during the 
first six months was $1,619, or $2.97 per structure 
demolished, without the benefit of federal funds. 
The attack on substandard housing began in 1950 
with a housing survey by the city planning com- 
mission. City Manager Don C. McMillan then 
appointed a coordinating and clearing committee 
on housing, headed by Walter Zuetell, superin- 
tendent of building, and consisting of the welfare 
director, health officer, fire chief, city prosecutor, 
recreation director, police chief, assessor and tax 
collector, planning director, fire marshal, health 
inspector, and assistant superintendent of build- 
ing. This committee determined procedures in 
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making inspections, handled publicity to promote 
public interest, and set up minimum standards of 
housing and property maintenance. Notices 
mailed to property owners contained sufficient 
detail to enable the owner to take action. Only 13 
cases where corrections were not made were given 
to the city prosecutor for investigation. 


City Employee News 

In Miami Beach, Florida, the city’s director of 
public relations has inaugurated the publication 
of City Desk, a four-page quarterly newspaper de- 
signed for city employees. ... The Lodi, Cali- 
fornia, city council has established the post of ad- 
ministrative assistant at a salary range of $310 to 
$376 per month. Qualifications include two years 
of administrative experience and graduation from 
a recognized college in law, engineering, or pub- 
lic administration. . . . Madison, Wisconsin, has 
created the position of finance administrative as- 
sistant to the mayor and Hugh D. Ingersoll, who 
has a master’s degree in public administration 
from Syracuse University, has been appointed to 
the post. . . . The Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion is eliminating its office of airport manage- 
ment service because of budgetary cuts and some 
of its employees are interested in employment at 
municipal airports. 


Photocopy and Microfilming 


Phoenix, Arizona, has purchased a photocopy 
machine for use in the police bureau of identifica- 
tion and records. The machine can copy any 
document in 90 seconds and is used to copy 
fingerprints, photographs, and records. The ma- 
chine cost $1,600 and charges will be made to the 
public for copies of police records. . . . Miami, 
Florida, is microfilming its original tax rolls and 
all building plans and specifications. The city 
council has authorized the finance director to de- 
stroy all duplicate tax receipts except for the cur- 
rent and four previous years after the microfilm- 
ing is completed. Likewise, original building 
plans which have been filed for the past 50 years 
will be destroyed upon completion of microfilm- 
ing. 

News on Fire Front 

In Modesto, California, fire companies do in- 
spection work as a basis for preplanning fire fight- 
ing. Fire apparatus is equipped with radio which 
means that the men and equipment are immedi- 
ately available for prompt response to any alarm 
while they are out on inspection. ... In Stam- 
ford, Connecticut, firemen instead of policemen 
are used to patrol school crossings near fire 
houses. In case of a fire school crossing duties are 
performed by policemen from cruising patrol 


cars. .. . The grand award for the best 1951 mu- 
nicipal fire prevention week program went to 
Fort Wayne, Indiana. Other winners were Louis- 
ville, Kentucky; Atlantic, Iowa; Los Alamos, 
New Mexico; and Fort Collins, Colorado... . 
In Phoenix, Arizona, 80 per cent of alarms re- 
ceived during a five-month period in 1951 proved 
false, as compared with 2.8 of the alarms received 
by telephone. Box alarms numbered 34 with 27 
false and telephone alarms 453 with 13 false. . . . 
Green Bay, Wisconsin, provides fire service to in- 
dustries within one-half mile of the city limits at 
an annual fee of $4.70 per $1,000 assessed valua- 
tion. 


New Ordinances Adopted 


Among new ordinances recently adopted are: 
prohibiting the posting of advertising signs on 
streets or sidewalks and prohibiting the use of any 
portion of a street or sidewalk for the purpose of 
selling or displaying merchandise in Glendale, 
California; granting a natural gas franchise to a 
utility company in Durham, North Carolina; re- 
quiring a permit for the operation of pool rooms 
in Burbank, California; levying sewer service 
charges outside the city limits of Denver, Colo- 
rado; creating a division of air pollution control 
in Minneapolis; regulating and restricting the 
height of structures in the vicinity of airports in 
New Orleans; regulating interference with televi- 
sion reception in Two Rivers, Wisconsin; regu- 
lating the installation, use, and maintenance of 
outside antennae for television receiving equip- 
ment, and regulating the installation of television 
equipment in Gilroy, California; and a zoning 
ordinance which requires off-street parking and 
loading facilities in Marshall, Texas. 


Compiles City Pay Rate Data 


A survey of wages and salaries paid in Michi- 
gan cities at the beginning of 1952 shows that 
during the past year municipal pay scales have 
risen by an over-all average of $200. In the De- 
troit metropolitan area the 1952 average pay for 
a laborer is $1.62 per hour and for a patrolman 
$4,125 per year. In cities with populations over 
10,000 in the lower peninsula area outside of De- 
troit laborers receive $1.40 per hour and patrol- 
men $3,680 per year, and in cities of 4,000 to 
10,000, $1.30 for laborers and $3,120 for patrol- 
men. The survey report published by the Michi- 
gan Municipal League (Pick of the Month sec- 
tion) gives salary and wage data for 110 positions 
and also information on hours of work and over- 
time and holiday pay practices. . . . In San Diego 
the city, school board, and county recently made 
a joint wage and salary survey which included 
compilation of wage data from 71 business and 
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industrial firms in the San Diego area....In 
San Bruno, California, the city council recently 
received from the city manager a report showing 
the trend of salaries paid by other cities of com- 
parable size in the Bay area, maximum average 
salary for the cities in the area, and the maximum 
salary paid by San Bruno. 


Six-Month Report to Council 


El Cerrito, California, has recently issued a 
17-page semi-annual report in which City Man- 
ager Kennth H. Smith informs the council of the 
program for the past six months and the activities 
for the next six months. Data for the past six 
months are shown in purple ink and for the next 
six months in green. The report also was sent to 
interested citizens and it has helped to encourage 
department heads to plan their work six months 
ahead. 


Hire Women Traffic Police 


Charlotte, North Carolina (133,219), employs 
12 women parking checkers at a salary of $188 
per month. These women issue citations for all 
curb violations, including parking meters, traffic 
zones, and bus stops in the business district. They 
work nine hours per day, Monday through Satur- 
day, with one-half day off each week. Success 
with this plan over a period of two years recently 
led the city to employ 16 additional women as 
school traffic guards to make policemen available 
for regular patrol duty. The traffic guards work 
four hours per day five days per week at a salary 
of $50 per month. Greensboro, North Carolina, 
has hired six women in the police department to 
check violations of the parking meter ordinance. 
Richmond, Virginia, employs 13 women as 
school traffic guards four hours per day at $65 per 
month and the city is planning to double the 
number of women employed for this purpose and 
also to assign women to other types of traffic 
duty. Hartford, Connecticut, has just adopted a 
school traffic guard plan under which 20 women 
are employed at four hours per day at $1 per 
hour. Corpus Christi, Texas, plans to employ 
women as school guards in the near future. 


Training for Public Service 


In Ohio the attorney general of the state re- 
cently ruled that cities may spend public funds 
for in-service training. The state bureau of in- 
spection had held that Dayton in 1949 illegally 
spent $1,352 for such training. As a result of the 
opinion, Dayton will resume its in-service train- 
ing for administrative personnel, including 
courses in fire department administration, plan- 
ning, finance, and personnel. ... Des Moines, 
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Iowa, is conducting a training program in human 
relations for supervisors in the police department. 
Classes are held at Drake University, and lec- 
turers are regular college faculty members and 
some outside experts in police administration. ... 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute at Blacksburg, 
Virginia, has established a curriculum leading to 
the master’s degree in municipal management 
and engineering. Several fellowships paying $960 
a year for a 12-month appointment are offered for 
graduate work in this field. The program is de- 
signed mainly for engineering graduates. 


Provides Model Ordinance Service 


A model ordinance service has been inaugu- 
rated by the National Institute of Municipal Law 
Officers (730 Jackson Place, Washington 6, D.C.) 
with the recent release of a volume containing 33 
model ordinances covering such subjects as civil 
defense, transient merchants, peddlers, solicitors, 
refrigerated locker plants, admission taxes, hand- 
bills, unnecessary noises, smoke control, and park- 
ing meters. Most of the model ordinances have 
been previously published in the Institute’s re- 
search reports or other publications. New model 
ordinances will be continually added until the 
service contains ordinances covering most mu- 
nicipal subjects. This new service of the Institute 
is available to cities on a subscription basis of 
$42.50 per year. 


Installs Standard Accounting System 


Cameron, Missouri (3,600), has installed an 
accounting system based on the standards sug- 
gested by the National Committee on Govern- 
mental Accounting and also a new accounting 
system for the water and electric utilities based on 
the uniform system of accounts of the National 
Association of Railroad and Utility Commission- 
ers. Six special funds have been abolished. The 
expenditure accounts were set up on the basis of 
character and object within activity divisions. A 
system of labor reports is now used to allocate la- 
bor costs to the operating funds which in turn re- 
imburse the payroll clearing fund to permit pay- 
ing an employee with a single check. An account- 
ing billing machine is used to set up the general 
accounts on 11 11-inch ledger cards and at the 
end of the year these cards are bound. Large 
17 X 12-inch register sheets are used to pick up by 
carbon the monthly entries to the ledger cards; 
this constitutes the expenditure and revenue jour- 
nals. The expenditure ledger and journal also 
record the encumbrances. In dispersing cash a 
combined warrant and check using a snap-out 
carbon has been adopted. In utility billing the 
customer-ledger system is used with an electric 
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billing machine which prepares the customer’s 
ledger card, the post card, and the running rec- 
ord tape simultaneously. Prenumbering of reve- 
nue receipts has been adopted and all cash now 
passes through a Burroughs validating machine. 


City To Record Council Proceedings 

In Ocala, Florida (11,741), the city council 
has required that the proceedings of all sessions be 
electrically recorded, in addition to being re- 
ported by a stenographer. A recording machine 
and three microphones are provided, and state- 
ments by citizens will be included in the record- 
ings. . . . In Salinas, California (13,895), data in 
the monthly departmental reports submitted to 
the manager are summarized in a special report 
for distribution to the city council and the local 
newspaper. ... The city managers of Bryan, 
Texas, and Pendleton, Oregon, issue monthly 
administrative reports on municipal activities for 
distribution to members of the city council. 


Prepares Code of Ordinances 

Concordia, Kansas (7,175), has recently issued 
a new municipal code modeled after the codes of 
Ada and Ardmore, Oklahoma. The ordinance 
code was prepared by the city manager and city 
attorney working together about one-half day 
each week for over a period of two years with no 
outside help. A total of 250 copies of the code 
were published at a total cost of $913, of which 
$106 was for typing, $58 for multilith plates and 
typewriter ribbons, and the remaining $749 for 
paper, printing, and binding. One hundred cop- 
ies of the code were prepared in looseleaf form, 50 
copies were bound permanently as required by 
state law, and the remaining 100 copies are not 
bound pending the sale of existing copies at $3 
per copy. 


Cities Issue Annual Budgets 


Eleven cities have recently published annual 
municipal budgets: Cambridge, Massachusetts 
(message and summary only); Carey, Ohio; Dor- 
mont and Mt. Lebanon township, Pennsylvania; 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin; Hackensack and Tea- 
neck, New Jersey; Hartford, Connecticut; Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan; Port Arthur, Texas; and 
Pueblo, Colorado. The Eau Claire budget con- 
tains several charts, summary statements, bonded 
debt data, and a summary of positions budgeted. 
The Hartford budget presents a one-page sum- 
mary of increases and decreases. compared with 
the previous year, contains a detailed statement 
of estimated revenues as compared with previous 
years, shows trends in tax levies and rates and 
summary of departmental appropriations by ac- 
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counts and departments. The 49-page budget 
message of Mt. Lebanon township, published 
separately from the estimates, contains numerous 
charts and work program and salary data, and 
capital outlay information. In the Port Arthur 
budget personal services are shown. separately 
from other estimates. The Pueblo document, pub- 
lished as adopted by the council, includes a sec- 
tion on budgetary accounts, data on insurance 
policies, summary of budgeted positions, and 
changes in personnel for budget year. 


Small Town Improves Fire Defenses 

Stoughton, Massachusetts (11,146), has im- 
proved its fire defenses and obtained a better fire 
insurance classification from the underwriters rat- 
ing bureau which has resulted in a saving of 10 
per cent in fire insurance premiums paid by prop- 
erty owners. Dwellings have been put in Class B 
and mercantile properties in Class 4. Town Man- 
ager Donald H. Blatt estimates that the cost of 
improvements made by the town will be offset by 
the savings in premiums over the next four years. 
Improvements included placing gate valves on 
fire hydrants, adopting a building code and ap- 
pointing a building inspector, building a second 
water pumping station, erecting a drill tower for 
firemen, purchasing a new piece of fire apparatus, 
and making certain changes in the management 
of the fire department. 


More Cities Use Voting Machines 
In Detroit the city council recently voted to 
buy from 300 to 500 additional voting machines 
of the manually operated type; the city already 
has 310 automatic machines. A total of 3,000 ma- 
chines are needed to mechanize Detroit’s voting 
system. Other cities that recently bought voting 
machines for the first time are Denver, Colorado; 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island; and Owatonna and 
Rochester, Minnesota. Voters in Lucas County 
(Toledo), Ohio, last November rejected a pro- 
posal to purchase voting machines. In Connecti- 
cut all towns, cities, and boroughs are required by 
a 1951 state law to use voting machines in all elec- 
tions at which officials are elected and are given 

until July 1, 1952, to comply with the law. 


Creates Office Services Agency 


In Kansas City, Missouri, the finance depart- 
ment has set up an office services division which 
issues pay warrants, prepares business and occu- 
pation licenses, and makes expenditure analyses. 
IBM punch-card tabulating equipment in this 
office services all other city departments which 
can use such equipment. Among services recently 
supplied by this new division are: listing of park- 
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ing lot licenses for the traffic engineer, listing age 
and seniority of employees for the personnel de- 
partment, supplying all departments with list of 
city employees for use in recording salary in- 
creases, supplying the city treasurer with a list of 
city employees for personal property tax check, 
and the research department with a tabulation of 
business and occupation licenses. 


Policy on Appointing Board Members 

In Greensboro, North Carolina, the city coun- 
cil has adopted an ordinance which provides that 
except as otherwise provided by state or federal 
law members of all city boards and commissions 
are to be appointed by the mayor with the advice 
of the council for a term of four years. Members 
cannot succeed themselves after service two full 
terms without an intervening lapse of one year. If 
a board member misses all meetings in a 90-day 
period without an excuse, the city council may 
declare his office vacant and appoint a successor. 
The expiration date of all board members is fixed 
as of June 15 in the year the term of office expires. 
After this ordinance was adopted the mayor made 
40 appointments to vacancies which had occurred 
in various boards, most of which are advisory ex- 
cept the housing authority, library board, and 
school board. In commenting favorably upon the 
new system a local newspaper stated that the 
council should have required mandatory removal 
of any board member who is absent from all 
meetings for a 90-day period. 


Provides Outside Fire Service 

Iowa City, Iowa, has adopted the policy of 
providing fire protection service to nearby towns 
and to property owners within five miles of the 
city limits. Two small adjoining cities pay Iowa 
City eight mills on their total assessed valuation, 
which is approximately 20 per cent higher than 
the local resident pays for fire protection. The 
town of University Heights with an assessed valu- 
ation of $450,000 pays Iowa City $3,600 a year 
for such service. The individual property owner 
signs an agreement to pay the city 12 mills on the 
assessed valuation of his property. Fifty individ- 
ual property owners who have entered into such 
contracts are billed on January 1 each year, and 
if the bill is not paid within two weeks the agree- 
ment is terminated and the city will not answer 
any fire calls. Property within the city limits is 
protected first, and city officials determine 
whether the city can spare equipment and per- 
sonnel to send out of the city. Iowa City carries 
liability. insurance on the fire trucks. Injuries to 
firemen inside and outside the city are covered by 
the retirement system. 
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To Reorganize County Functions 

Prince George’s County, Maryland (194,182), 
will abolish administrative boards for library, 
recreation, and school functions and adopt the 
council-manager plan if recommendations of 
Public Administration Service in a report to the 
county board are adopted. County functions now 
controlled by the separate boards would be 
headed by directors appointed by the county 
manager with advisory boards appointed for 
school, welfare, and health functions. The county 
would assume responsibility for refuse disposal 
and would gradually assume police functions now 
being performed by small cities in the country. 
Finance, personnel, planning, and legal offices 
would be established in the county government. 
The extensive survey made by PAS at the request 
of the county board reveals that 75 per cent of the 
gainfully employed residents of the county work 
in the District of Columbia. 


City Finds Slum Areas Cost More 


Slum areas are the most expensive portions of 
cities in terms of city services. A recent survey by 
the Louisville Housing Commission and the Jef- 
ferson County Planning and Zoning Commission 
showed that in Louisville a substandard area se- 
lected for study as compared with a standard area 
was more expensive in public health, crime, fire, 
juvenile delinquency, and relief costs. The sub- 
standard area, as defined for the study, had 68 
per cent classified as slums while the standard 
area had 4 per cent classified as slums. More 
policing was required in the substandard area, 
more people were sent to criminal and juvenile 
courts, fire protection costs were considerably 
more in the substandard area principally because 
of the age of buildings, and welfare costs were 
much higher—$43,000 in 1950 as compared with 
$3,100 in the standard area. 


Installs Modern Street Lighting 


Phoenix, Arizona, has signed a 20-year street 
lighting contract with the local electric power 
company. A modern street lighting system will be 
installed during the next four years with the com- 
pany investing $1,300,000 in equipment and 
maintenance. The cost to the city will range from 
$120,000 for the first year to $254,000 annually 
when the complete system of street lighting units, 
about three times the present total of 1,734, have 
been installed, with the power company owning 
all of the new installation and operating the en- 
tire system. If the city could install the system, the 
annual cost of operation and installation would 
be $218,000 annually or $36,000 less than would 
be paid to the private company, but the city is 
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prohibited from issuing general obligation bonds 
for this purpose under the present debt limit. The 
contract contains a clause which permits the city, 
under certain conditions, to buy the lighting sys- 
tem at a later date. Early in November the first 
units of the new system were turned on—forty 
15,000-lumen lights just north of the main busi- 
ness section and thirty 15,000 lumen to the south. 
When the system is completed there will be 5,496 
street lights for main and secondary business, 
main and secondary arterial, and residential. 
Lamp sizes will range from 6,000 lumens to 
15,000 lumens. 


Cities Fight Bird Nuisance 


Some cities are trying to prevent starlings and 
pigeons from roosting on the city hall and other 
public buildings. In Newton, Massachusetts, the 
city forester used high pressure tree sprayers 
which literally blew the birds sky high; the pi- 
geons did not return to their old haunts. The New 
Jersey cities of Montclair, Orange, and West 
Orange installed a combination of imitation owls 
and electric recordings of owl hoots to keep 
starlings moving. Initially the decoys were suc- 
cessful, but the starlings later returned and city 
officials are considering a plan for a bird sanc- 
tuary in a nearby reservation to attract the star- 
lings. In Detroit two loud speakers, adjusted to 
emit 10,000 to 11,000 cycle whistles, have been 
set up near trees in which the birds roost in a resi- 
dential section. The whistles, which can be heard 
only by the birds, are driving them to other roost- 
ing places. Oklahoma City has been bombarding 
birds with rockets but the starlings return after a 
day or two. Plans for future action include a 
newly developed spray, installation of a high- 
frequency sound system, and the use of squirrels 
to frighten birds away from the civic center. 


Sets Up Controls for Motor Equipment 


In Boston the fire department will save as 
much as 50 per cent this year on the cost of hose 
wagons by purchasing commercial-type chassis 
and separately built bodies. The fire department 
also is revising its cost accounting for motor 
equipment, the public works department is work- 
ing out the details of an improved preventive 
maintenance system, and other departments are 
taking steps to insure more regular servicing and 
tighter controls of motor equipment. These are 
among the 100 recommendations recently made 
by the Boston Municipal Research Bureau in a 
report, entitled Management of Boston’s Automotive 
Equipment, based on a comprehensive survey. It 
was found that each of the three major depart- 
ments in which vehicles are concentrated (public 


works, fire, and police) has a specialized repair 
and service unit. Instead of centralization it was 
recommended that an interdepartmental com- 
mittee on automotive equipment be set up “to 
generate improvements within the departments 
rather than to superimpose controls.”’ This is to 
be done through conference, discussion, and 
agreement. The committee which was recently 
appointed by Mayor John B. Hynes will work for 
higher standards in preventive maintenance, 
equipment records, cost accounting, inventory 
system and policy, control and issue of tools, work 
order procedure, driver training, purchase and 
replacement policies, and vehicle utilization. 


To Annex Large Fringe Areas 


Kansas City, Missouri, has taken steps to an- 
nex 25 square miles adjacent to the city limits on 
the east, consisting of the unincorporated area 
between Kansas City and Independence, Mis- 
souri. This area contains a population of more 
than 27,000 and would make Kansas City’s total 
area 107.2 square miles, one of the 10 largest 
cities in the nation according to area. ... Mil- 
waukee has taken steps to bring the entire town 
of Lake into the city, and officials also are con- 
sidering a proposal to establish a $500,000 rotat- 
ing fund to buy undeveloped land outside the 
city for improvement and subsequent annexa- 
tion. ... In Kentucky a court decision recently 
approved the annexation by Louisville of an area 
which subsequent to Louisville’s initia] action 
had incorporated as a town. Louisville also is pro- 
ceeding with steps to annex nearly seven square 
miles of industrial area in order to bring numer- 
ous industrial plants under control of the city air 
pollution control commission....In Norfolk, 
Virginia, plans are under way to annex nearly 16 
square miles of territory, and at Indianapolis, 
Indiana, the city plan commission has approved a 
report which urges the city council to undertake 
the annexation of nearly 25 square miles during 
the next 10 years. 


Rubbish Disposal, Garbage Grinders 


In St. Louis the board of estimate has ap- 
proved plans for the city to generate and sell elec- 
tricity as a by-product of rubbish incineration. 
Bids will be received for construction of a com- 
bined incinerator and power generating unit 
which is expected to cost $1,360,000. It is esti- 
mated that the city would receive gross revenues 
of $125,000 a year through the sale of power to 
the private electric utility. ... Burbank, Cali- 
fornia (78,318), makes rubbish collections once a 
week and collects approximately 38,000 tons a 
year. Collections are made in closed-body trucks 
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equipped with compressors and the rubbish is 
hauled to a nearby ravine which is to be re- 
claimed for park use. The refuse is covered daily 
with dirt which is compacted by a tractor and 
heavy roller. Rubbish disposal costs previously 
averaged $125,000 a year, largely because of a 
six-mile haul to an open dump, as compared with 
present costs of $25,000 a year. .. . The univer- 
sal adoption of household garbage grinders would 
eliminate only about 10 per cent of the volume of 
refuse that must be collected and disposed of in 
cities, according to a report issued by the Ameri- 
can Public Works Association entitled An Evalua- 
tion of Household Food Waste Disposers. A city might 
save as much as 20 per cent of its refuse collection 
costs if all homes had garbage grinders, states the 
report, but might be more than offset by the cost 
of new sewage treatment facilities to handle the 
increased volume of sewage. 


Provides Training for Police 


Each year Michigan State College provides 
four short training courses for police recruits with 
classes scheduled for January, April, July, and 
October. Each course runs for four weeks and 
city police departments throughout the state time 
their recruitments so that new men can be sent 
directly to the school; 28 men were enrolled in 


the October, 1951, course. When the recruits re- 
turn to the city “they have had about everything 
a new man needs in order to render good police 
service,” according to Police Chief Howard W. 
Hoyt of Kalamazoo, “needing only to be in- 
structed on city geography and department rules 
and regulations.” The training is conducted on 
the campus in East Lansing by the police admin- 
istration department of the college. Experienced 
police officers serve as instructors in some of the 
courses. The cost of the four-week course is $190 
per man, including $60 for tuition and materials 
and $130 for room and meals, and the entire cost 
is paid for by the city. In addition, four short 
courses are given in specialized subjects, includ- 
ing photography, identification, criminal investi- 
gation, delinquency control, traffic, and other 
skills. The first such course was held in December, 
1951—a five-day command officers program for 
supervising police personnel. The cost of this 
course was $60 including tuition, room, and 
meals. Both types of training are sponsored by the 
Michigan Association of Chiefs of Police, with the 
cooperation of the Michigan State Police, Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, Michigan Sheriff’s As- 
sociation, State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, and the Michigan Municipal League. 
Forty-six Michigan cities had officers enrolled in 
this program in 1951. 
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GOVERNMENTS IN THE UNITED STATEs IN 1951. 
Bureau of the Census, Washington 25, D.C. 
March, 1952. 9pp. Series G-SS-No. 29. 

EtrHicaAL STANDARDS IN AMERICAN Pus.ic LIFE. 
The Annals of the American Academy of Po- 
litical and Social Science, 3817 Spruce Street, 
Philadelphia 4, Pa. Entire issue, March, 1952. 
$2. 

Tue Book or THE States, 1952-53. Council of 
State Governments, 1313 East 60 Street, Chi- 
cago 37. 1952. 741pp. $7.50. 

ANNEXATION, GOVERNMENTAL AND FUNCTIONAL 
CONSOLIDATION AND City PLANNING. Board of 
Public Commissioners, 155 East Kilbourn 
Avenue, Milwaukee 2. January, 1952. 11pp. 

Merir System Ru es. Santa Clara County Civil 
Service Commission, Court House Annex, 
San Jose, California. 1952. Unpaged. 

1952 MicuicAN MunicipAL WAGEs AND SALA- 
ries. Michigan Municipal League, 205 South 
State Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 1952. 
83pp. $3. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR CONTROL OF TURNOVER AND 
ABsENTEEISM. U.S. Bureau of Employment Se- 
curity. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 1951. 30pp. 

WAGE AND SALARY SuRVEY IN SAN Dieco City 
AND County. City Manager’s Office, Civic 
Center, San Diego, California. 1952. 7pp. 

Factors 1n SuccessFUL COLLECTIVE BARGAIN- 
1nG. Report of the Subcommittee on Labor 
and Labor Management Relations. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
1952. 58pp. 82d Congress, Ist session. 

SIMPLIFIED ZONING FOR SMALL CommunlrtIEs. De- 
velopment Commission, 475 State Offfice 
Building, Hartford, Connecticut. 1952. 5pp. 

Business ACCOUNTING FOR AIRPORTS. By the CAA. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. 1951. 27pp. 25 cents. 

BupGet Manua., 1952-53. Office of Mayor, 
City Hall, Los Angeles, California. 1952. 
Variously paged. 
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SURVEY OF GRADE SEPARATION FINANCING IN Court House, Arlington 1, Virginia. 1951. 
e THE Unirep States. The Tax Research As- 59pp. $5. 
8 sociation, 812 Union National Bank Building, ComMpREHENSIVE PLANNING SuRVEY OF NEWTON, 
“4 Houston 2, Texas. 1952. 48pp. Kansas. Bureau of Government Research, 
_ Po.ticE STANDARDS, CONDITIONS OF EMPLOy- University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 
“sf MENT, AND COMPENSATION IN NorRTH CARo- 1951. 67pp. $2.50. 
si LNA. By Donald B. Hayman. Institute of Gov- OpeRaATION JUNKYARD—A Stupy OF PASADENA’S 
a ernment, University of North Carolina, Chap- ANSWER TO THE PROBLEM OF SUBSTANDARD 
A el Hill, North Carolina. 1952. 43pp. Housinc. Building Standards Monthly Pub- 
" Survey Report: TRAFFIC AND PARKING IN THE lishing Company, 124 West Fourth Street, 
“ CENTRAL District. Traffic and Parking Sur- Los Angeles 13. 1952. 12pp. $1. 
0 vey Committee, Syracuse, New York. 1951. MucuicaAN Tax Survey, 1952. Legislative In- 
ls Variously paged. terim Tax and Revenue Study Committee, 
on San Francisco Bay Ports: THEIR COMMERCE, Michigan State Legislature, Lansing. 1952. 
- FACILITIES, PROBLEMS, AND ProcREss. State 111pp. 
of Senate, State Capitol, Sacramento, California. LicensInc By WASHINGTON Cities. By Ernest H. 
oll 1951. 598pp. Campbell and Sidney Coleman. The Univer- 
4 THe AMERICAN ScHOoL SUPERINTENDENCY. sity of Washington Press, Seattle 5. December, 
” American Association of School Administra- 1951. 157pp. $2. 
= tors, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washing- REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE OF SELECTED STATES 
ton 6, D.C. 1952. 663pp. $5. IN 1951. Governments Division, Bureau of the 
~ A Survey oF Municipat FINANCES AND OPERA- Census, Washington, D.C. 1952. 17pp. (Series 
_ TIONS IN THE City OF MorGANTOWN. Munici- G-SF51-No. 3). 
a pal Planning Commission, City Hall, Morgan- A REporT ON LICENSE AND PerMir CHARGES— 
al town, West Virginia. 1952. 80pp. WirH RECOMMENDATIONS. Office of City Man- 
” Economic SuRVEY OF THE LAND UsEs OF ARLING- ager, City Hall, Des Moines, Iowa. 1952. 
- Ton County, VirciniA. Planning Division, 28pp. 
le. 
in 
MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SERVICE 
Now Being Used By More Than 700 Cities and Towns 
4 HOW IT WORKS 
You write, wire, or telephone for information on what is considered best practice 
- in handling a specific management problem, what other cities are doing about it, 
_ what the trend is, etc. In addition to replies on specific inquiries, subscribing cities 
1g- receive (1) from one to 12 subscriptions to the monthly journal PuBstic MANAGE- 
MENT, (2) from one to 10 copies of The Municipal Year Book, and (3) one copy each 
-_ of special information reports issued monthly. Partial list of recent reports: 
Current Pay Rates for Selected City Jobs | Administration of Leaves of Absence 
Procedure in Establishing Merit System Water Charges Outside the City 
ail How To Codify Municipal Ordinances Development of Department Heads 
or Experience with One-Man Police Cars Compensation of Councils and Boards 
m- Management of Motor Equipment Administration of Nonproperty Taxes 
.C. Procedures in Purchasing Insurance Financial Practices of Small Cities 
Ye- WHAT IT COSTS 
fice MIS is available to all cities and towns on a subscription basis regardless of form 
pp. of government. The fee varies with the size of the city from $20 for under 5,000 
\A. population to $400 for cities 250,000 to 500,000. For more details write: 
25, 
INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 
sy 1313 EAST 60TH STREET CHICAGO 37, ILLINOIS 

















MARK-TIME is the ONE parking meter 
that DOES BOTH JOBS WELL! 


The perfect solution to today’s 
terriffic down-town parking 
problem is off-street parking 
areas, monitored by Mark-Time 
“Hurricane” Parking Meters. 
Mark-Time parking consultants 
have come up with the right 
answer for many American 
cities by helping them to pro- 
vide needed off-street parking 
areas with the Mark-Time Plan 
for self-liquidating, self support- 
ing areas, that also return a 
substantial profit to the city. 
Mark-Time does this job well. 


Mark-Time consultants are al- 
ways ready to help you. Write 
today for the complete story, 
showing step by step, how New 
Britain, Conn. and other Ameri- 
can cities have profited by the 
Mark-Time Plan. 


M. H. RHODES, INC. 


Manufactured and sold in Canada by Ontario Hughes Owens Co. Ltd., of Ottawa, Ontario 
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There’s no question about it 

. The Mark-Time Manual 
“Hurricane” Parking Meter is 
the one meter that guarantees 
economical, trouble-free park- 
ing and traffic control for your 
city . . . because it is always 
dependable all year round... 
in all kinds of weather. Scores of 
cities all over the country have 
solved their parking problems 
with Mark-Time “Hurricane” 
Meters. They’ve proved to them- 
selves (and it’s proof to you, 
too!) that these rugged, simple, 
weatherproof meters keep main- 
tenance costs down and keep 
revenues up. Mark-Time does 
this job well ! 


HARTFORD, CONN. 











